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LINCOLN  IDEAL 


Illinois  Executive  Praises  Ca- 
reer of  Great  Emancipator 
as  Lawyer  and  as  Man  of 
Great  Sorrows  at  Annunci- 
tion  Club  Banquet. 


REVIEWS  74TH  AND 

NAVAL  MILITIAMEN 


Governor  Addresses  Regi- 
ment Officials,  Lauding  Na- 
tional Guard — Mrs.  Dunne 
Entertained  by  Church 
Women  and  Saturday  Af- 
ternoon Club. 


"»• 


Governor  Edward  P.  Dunne  of  Illi- 
nois concluded  a  busy  day  as  the 
guest  of  Buffalo  last  night  with  an 
address  at  the  Lincoln  Day  banquet 
of  Annunciation  club.  Governor 
Dunne's  address  was  eloquently 
spoken,  enlivened  with  wit  and  wis- 
dom, and  his  central  thoughts  were 
such  as  to  hold  intense  interest  as  he 
spoke  and  to  awaken  great  enthusiasm 
in  expression  of  appreciation  by  the 
guests  at  the  dinner. 

With  Governor  Dunne  at  the  speak- 
ers' table  were  Monsignor  Nelson  H. 
Baker,  Monsignor  John  Biden,  rector 
of  Annunciation  church,  the  Rev.  P.  J. 
Brady,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  O'Shea,  Oliver 
Cabana  Jr.,  Richard  W.  Walsh,  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  Edward  G.  Kirk, 
chairman  of  the  general,  committee  of 
arrangements.  Dr.  Daniel  F.  White, 
Henry  W.  Killeen,  James  B.  Wall, 
Daniel  J.  Kenefick,  Mayor  Louis  P. 
Fuhrmann,  Maurice  C.  Spratt  and 
George  H.  Kennedy. 

Welcomes  Governor. 

M".  Killeen,    as    toastmaster,     pre- 
sented Monsignor  Baker,  who  briefly 
and  most  cordially  welcomed  Gover- 
nor Dunne  as  the  guest  not  only  of 
Annunciation  club,  but  of  all  Buffalo. 

The  program  of  the  dinner  was 
interspersed  by  songs  rendered  by 
John  Valentine,  William  McGinniss 
and  William  Walsh.  The  auditorium 
in  which  the  dinner  was  served  was 
elaborately  decorated  with  American 
flags  and  palms  and  gay-colored  fes- 
'  "ons.  _&£L  _, ■' 


T  Governor  Bunne's  address  was  a 
clear,   concise,  comprehensive   review 

I  of  the  great  career  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. The  governor  considered  '  the 
Great  Emancipator  intimately  as 
lawyer,  as  a  statesman,  and  as  the 
man  of  great  sorrows  whom  the  gov- 
ernor declared  to  have  been  ihe  ideal 
humanitarian. 

Governor  T>unne  Speaks. 

Governor  Dunne  said  in  part!' 
"Four  men  who  have  reached  the 
presidency  of  this  great  republic  stand 
out  among  their  fellow  presidents  as 
titanic  figures  in  American  history: 
]  Washington,  the  ideal  patriot;  Jeffer- 
son, the  ideal  statesman;  Jackson,  the 
ideal  -citizen-soldier,  and  Lincoln,  the 
ideal  humanitarian. 

"Lincoln's  character  is   remarkable 
in  that  it  seems  to  grow  and  increase 
in  public  estimation  as  the  years  go  by. 
Those  who  lived  and    worked   with 
bim.  it  seems  to  me.  never  appreciated 
at  its  full  worth  the  marvelous  char- 
acter of  the  man.     It   is  only  as  the 
years  roll  by  and  as  we  get  the  per- 
,  spective  of  time  that  we  recognize  the 
simplicity    and    nobility    of    his    char- 
I  acter. 

!      "Lincoln's    personal   history    is   one 
j  of  the  saddest  and  strangest    in    all 
|  history.     Born  in  a  miserable  log  hut, 
|  in  the  direst  poverty,  without  the  edu- 
;  cation  of  schools,  without  family  con- 
nections,   withou*    influential    friends, 
without    physical    attraction,    without 
money  or  property,  and  without  ante- 
cedents, by  virtue  of  his  innate  moral 
rectitude      and      intellectual      ability 
alone,  he  struggled   upward   and   on- 
|  ward  until  he    died     in     the     White 
I  IIoucc,    president,    chief   executive    of 
the  greatest   republic  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 
I     "For  23  years  of  his  life  Abraham 
Lincoln  practiced  law  for  a  living  in 
j  the  Springfield  District  of  Illinois.     It 
was  known  as  the  eighth  judicial  cir- 
cuit and  comprised  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  state.     Without  scholastic  edu- 
cation, or  in  fr-ct  any  education  except 
that  which  was  acquired  through  his 
own  efforts,  and  without  even  exam- 
ination as  to  his  legal  attainments,  he 
was  early  admitted  to  the  bar.     Prior 
to  that  admission  his  whole  life  had 
;  been  that  of  a  manual  laborer.     De-s- 
pite his  nearly  handicaps  he  soon  dis- 
covered   in    himself    that    strength    of 
character    and    mental     force     which 
makes  men  great.  Imbued  with  a  nat- 
ural facility  of  speech  and  a  lucidity 
of  thought  which  found  expression  in 
the  simplest  of  language,  he  felt  him- 
self qualified  to  become  a  pleader  of 
the  rights  and  demands  of  others.  His 
;'  confidence  in  himself  was  well  found- 
lj  ed.  After  receiving  his  license  to  prac- 
I  tice     he      commenced    a    professional 
career  as  a  lawyer  which  rapidly  de- 
■  veloped  into  a  successful  practice. 

J  Endures  Physical  Hardship. 

|     "No  man   in  the  profession  in  this 

j  time  worked  so  tirelessly  and  inces- 

.santly.    Astride  a  powerful  horse  with 

his  saddle  bags  containing  his   briefs 

and  pleadings,  or,  in  a  wobbling_di- 


napidated  buggy  Tie~rdllbwed  the  cir- 

'  cuit  judge  from  county  seat  to  county 
seat  through  14  counties,  over  almost 
impassable  roads,  sleeping  In  impos- 
sible taverns,  often  sharing  a  bed  with 

'  fellow  lawyers,  or  sometimes  with  the 

|  circuit  judge  himself.  For  weeks  at 
a  time  he  was  away  from  his  home  and 
office.  The  physical  hardships  of  his 
early  life  seemed  to  have  inured  him 
to  all  kinds  of  harrassing  wear  and 
tear,  his  temperate  habits  preserved 
his  extraordinary  physical  strength, 
and  the  unfailing  good  humor  and 
hght-heartedness  with  which  hia 
Maker  endowed  him,  enabled  him  after 

i  a  hard  day's  work  to  cast  off  his  cares 

|  as    easily   as    he   discarded   his   over- 

i  coat. 

E  "No  lawyer  in  the  circuit  tried  as 
many  nisi  prius  cases  as  did  Lincoln. 

-  For  a  time  in  his  career  on  the  cir- 
cuit he  was  almost  incessantly  in 
court,  being  retained  on  either  side  of 
nearly  every  case  on  trial. 

"Nor  were  his  labors  confined  to  the 
Circuit  court.  The  labor  performed 
by  him  on  briefs  filed  in  the  Supreme 

t  court  was  prodigious.  In  the  first  23 
volumes  of  the  Supreme  court  reports 
his  name  appears  as  counsel  173  times 


In  some  of  these  cases  doubtless  the 
briefs  may  have  been  prepared  by  as- 
sociate counsel,  but  no  lawyer  could 
have  had  173  cases  in  the  Supreme 
court  within  23  years  without  having 
done  an  enormous  amount  of  work  on 
I  the  same,  both  in  the  Circuit  and  Su- 
!  preme  courts.  The  wonder  of  the 
thing  grows  upon  us  when  we  reflect 
that  for  many  years  he  prepared  his 
own  pleadings  in  long  hand. 

Got  Small  Fees. 

The  man  who,  within  a  few  vears 
afterward,  gave  utterance  to  that  im- 
mortal    classic     at     Gettysburg     and 
penned  the  likewise  immortal  emanci- 
pation proclamation,  in  his  own  esti- 
j:  mation  as  a  lawyer,  was  not  worth  $25 
a  day.     On   one  of  his  circuits,  it  is 
said,  Lincoln  collected  $5  in  cash.    On 
i  many  of  them  most  of  his  fees  were  $5 
j  a  trial,  and  in  but  very  few  cases  did 
j  he  receive  $50. 

i      "Lincoln   the   lawyer   was   not   only 

industrious  and  modest,  he  was  incor- 

ruptibly    honest.     He  could    not  and 

would  not  He,  dissemble,  pettifog  or 

j  corrupt. 

"Nor  would  he  accept  a  retainer  in 
j  a  case  which     was     legally  right,  but 
morally  wrong. 

"To  a  prospective  client,  seeking  his 
services,  he  once  said:  'We  can 
doubtless  win  your  case,  set  a  whole 
neighborhood  at  loggerheads,  distress 
a  widow  and  six  fatherless  children, 
and  thereby  get  you  $600  to  whicr 
you  have  a  legal  claim,  but  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  widow  ana 
six  children.  Some  things  that  are  le-  | 
gaily  right  are  not  morally  right.  We 
would  advise  you  to  try  your  hand  at 
making  $600  some  other  way.' 

r    v~  ~ 


"  '•"• Friction  In  tfaWef. 

"Lincoln's  career  in  the  White  House 
was  a  marvel  of  Ingenuity  and  states- 
manship.     Confronted    willi    rebellion 
on    the   part   of   the   Southern   states, 
and    with    constant      friction      in    his 
cabinet;    with    threats    of    resignation 
constantly    renewed    on    the    part    * 
Chase;      with       insubordination      a 
brutal    opposition      on      the      part 
Stanton;   with  contempt  and  Insolei 
on  the  part  of  Seward;  assailed  by  an 
unfair  and  vituperative  press;  afflict- 
ed with  incompetence  among  his  gen- 
enals    in    the    field,    he.    nevertheless, 
piloted  the  ship  of  state  through  the 
most  perilous  period  in  American  his- 
tory when  the  very  life  of  the  nation 
I  was  at  stake. 

"His  whole  career  from  cradle  to 
I  the  grave  was  pathetic  with  Us  bur- 
idens  its  humiliations,  Its  privations 
and  its  sorrows.  His  birth  was  sor- 
rowful. His  boyhood  days  were  sor- 
rowful. His  youth,  his  manhood,  his 
public  career  and  private  career  all 
through  his  life  was  filled  with  the. 
strain  of  unm'ending  sorrow. 

"His  public  life  while  glorious  In 
the  results  was  everywhere  bestrewn 
with  vexations  and  annoyances.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  press  was 
vituperative  and  abusive  towards  him. 
Members  of  his  cabinet  obstinate  and 
irascible  and,  at  times,  insulting;  all 
these  things  leading  up  to  the  final 
tragedy  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
bullet  of  an  assassin.  Such  was  the 
life  of  Lincoln,  the  man  of  sorrows— ., 
his  whole  life  and  his  death  a  martyr- 
dom. 

"I  know  of  no  name  in  profane  his- 
tory who  has  so  endeared  himself  to 
men  of  all  races,  nationalities,  re- 1 
ligions  or  color  as  has  the  great 
American  statesman  and  beloved  son 
of  Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Reviews  Soldiers. 

Governor  Dunne,  went  to  the  An-' 
nuneiation  club  dinner  from  the  74th! 
Infantry  armory  in  Connecticut  street: 
where,  in  the  presence  of  several  thou-i 
sands  of  persons,  he  reviewed  the 
regiment,  the  Naval  Militia,  the  Buf- 
falo Cavalry  association  and  a'  bat- 
talion of  the  High  school  cadets.  The 
Governor  was  accompanied  for  the  re- 
view by  his  military  aide.  Major  Kelly. 
The  regimental  drill  and  review  were 
impressive  and  timely  as  indicators 
of  what  preparedness  means  to  this 
notion.  The  Governor  was  given  rous- 
ing greeting  when  he  entered  the  ar- 
mory drill  hall  accompanied  by  his 
escorting  committee. 

Following  the  review'  Governor 
Dunne  addfe'eed  the  officers  of  the 
military  organizations  in  headquarters, 
praising  the  National  Guard  and  the 
other  military  bodies  which,  he  said, 
demanded  highest  commendation  for 
their  preciseness  in  movements,  their 
excellent  bearing  and  their  enthusiasm 
which -was  evident  in  their  work  a3 
citizen   soldiers. 

Governor  Dunne.  Mrs.  Dunne  and 
Major  Kelly  arived  in  Buffalo  late 
yesterday   forenoon,  were  met  by  the 


reception  committee  previously  named 
in  the  NEWS  and  escorted  to  the  Iro- 
quois hotel.  Governor  Dunne  was  the 
honor  guest  at  the  Buffalo  club  early 
in  the  afternoon  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Daniel  J,  Kenefick.  The  remainder  or 
the  afternoon  was  spent  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  seeing  interesting  portions  of 
Buffalo  and  in  renewing  old  acqnait- 
encen  and  friendships. 

Mrs.  iiiwiiic  Enferinlned. 

Mrs.  Dunne  was  delightfully  enter- 
tained, being  taken  in  hand  by  the 
women's  committee  of  Annunciation 
church  early  in  the  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Dunne  went  to  a  reception  at  the 
r-uhffrage  headquarters  in  Franklin 
street  at  2  o'clock  and  briefly  ad- 
dressed several  hundred  suffragists 
there.  Then  she  accompanied  the 
women's  committee  to  Niagara  Falls 
and  around  the  Gorge  road,  returning 
to  the  Iroquois  at  7  o'clock. 

The  evening  was  made  notable  by 
a  dinner  to  Governor  and  Mrs.  Dunne, 
followed  by  a  reception  to  Mrs.  Dunne, 
given  by  the  Catholic  Women's  Sat- 
urday Afternoon  club  at  the  Iroquois, 
which  was  attended  by  500  women,  all 
sections  and  all  creeds  of  Buffalo 
being  represented.  Luncheon  was 
served  after  Mrs.  Dunne  and  Governor 
Dunne  had  been  cordially  greeted  by 
the  throng  of  women  and  many  men 
who  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  assure  Governor  Dunne  of  ro^al 
.welcome  to  this  city. 
j  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Dooley,  president 
of  the   Saturday   Afternoon   club   and 


the  officers  and  members  of  the  club's 
executive  committee  received  with 
Mrs.  Dunne,  the  Governor  going  to  the 
74th  Infantry  armory  shortly  after  8 
o'clock. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Dunne  and  Major 
Kelly  returned  to  Chicago  today. 


** 


•J 


HEART  OF  LINCOLN 

AMD  FOB  SPY 

As  Head  of  Army,  He  Com- 
manded Soldier  to  Go  in 
•  White  House  Out  of  Cold. 

Among  the  many  lovable  traits  of 
character  of  President  Lincoln,  the 
first  martyred  chief  magistrate  of 
the  nation,  was  his  human  feeling  for 
those,  exposed  to  danger  or  want,  as 
was  once  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a 
"White  House  sentry  during  the  civil 
'  war.  It  was  one  of  the  few  times,  or 
perhaps  the  only  instance  in  Lincoln's 
career  when  he  referred  to  his  posi* 
tion  as  commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army. 

It  was  a  cold  winter  night  when 
President  Lincoln  stepped  out  of  the 
front  door  of  the  Executive  Mansion 
on  his  way  to  the  "War  Department, 
where  the  President  went  to  get  the 
midnight  dispatches  from  the  field. 
As  the  cold  wind  struck  him  while 
passing  the  sentry,  he  turned  and 
said: 

"Young  man,  you  have  a  cold  Job 
tohlKht.  Step  inside  and  stand  guard 
there." 

"My  orders  keep  me  out  here,  Mr. 
President,"    the   soldier    answered. 

"Yes,"  said  the  President,  "but  your 
duty  can  be  performed  as  well  In- 
side as  out  here,  and  you  will  oblige 
me   by   going  in."  &*£'it 

"I  have  been  stationed  outside,"  the 
sentry    replied,    and   resumed   his-  pa- 

Presldent  Lincoln  walked  about 
twenty  paces  from  the  front  of  the 
White  House,  but  returned  in  a.  mo- 
ment to  where  the  soldier  was  on 
guard  and  said: 

"It.  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  am 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
t  order  you  inside." 


Lincoln,  The  Humanitarian, 

BYA.L.  BOWEN 


Lincoln,  the  humanitarian  was  Lincoln,  the  patriot. 
If  you  look  through  his  letters,  writings  and  speeches 
for  evidence  of  humanitarianism,  as  we  understand  that 
term  today,  you  will  be  disappointed.  You  will  not 
find  It.  His  humanity  was  his  love  for  the  Union.  Its 
preservation,  in  his  eyes,  would  be  the  greatest  and 
most  vital  factor  in  the  development  of  "The  Whole 
Human  Family,"  as  he  loved  to  call  mankind.  So  he 
concentrated  his  strength,  all  his  thought,  all  his. labor 
upon   that  one  object. 

Wii  are  accustomed  to  think  of  John  D.  Rockefeller 
as  a  humanitarian.  He  has  applied  Immense  sums  of 
his  wealth  to  education,  to  medical  research  and  to  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering.  Carnegie,  llkewlses,  we 
call  a  humanitarian.  His  wealth  has  built  libraries 
and  institutions  of  learning.  The  millions  of  Russell 
Sage,  very  soon  after  his  death,  were  diverted  to  chan- 
nels of  social  investigation.  We  have  schools  and  col- 
leges that  study  and  teach  social  subjects.  Public  wel- 
fare, as  affected  by  health  and  sanitation,  by  child  wel- 
fare, by  the  care  of  the  helpless  and  afflicted,  is  very 
much  in  our  thoughts.  They  are  all  humanitarian.  The 
man  who  gives  the  beggar  a  quarter  for  a  meal  likes  to 
think  of  himself  as  a  humanitarian.  Those  who  devote 
themselves  to  those  classes  who  need  public  or  private 
aid  are  prone  to  look  upon  their  work  as  humanitarian. 
Literature  of  the  day,  its  fiction,  its  serious  discussion, 
our  newspapers,  all  fairly  teem  with  such  words  as 
social  welfare,  social  reform,  public  welfare,  philan- 
thropy, the  humanities.  We  feel  that  as  a  civilization 
we  are  very  human  and  we  are  rather  mellow  In  our 
consideration  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellow  men. 
•         •         • 

But  how  small  are  these  conceptions  when  measured 
by  Lincoln's  divine  inspiration.  The  problems  of  his 
day  he  treated  in  their  political  and  legal  relations. 
Lincoln  nowhere  intimates  that  he  acts  as  a  humani- 
tarian or  from  humanitarian  motives.  Those  who  were 
associated  with  him,  did  not  apply  the  word  to  him. 
Nowhere  in  his  writings,  so  far  as  I  have  examined 
them,  do  I  find  the  word  humanitarian.  The  word 
social  does  not  appear.  The  social  relations  of  that 
day  did  not  concern  it.  Here  and  there  he  expresses 
abhorrence  for  slavery.  That  is  ass  near  as  he  ever 
approaches  emotionalism.  He  treats  slavery  as  it  af- 
fects the  stability  and  the  preservation  of  the  union. 
He  opposes  its  extension  but  he  likewise  denies  the 
right  of  anti-slavery  territory  to  interfere  with  it  in 
th^-pe^ognised-elav*  states.      — ~- — — r.  — ~_ 

•  •         • 

The  proclamations  touching  emancipation  are  devoid 
of  sentiment.  The  negroes  were  not  liberated  as  an 
act  of  justice  to  a  race,  or  as  an  act  of  supreme  •human- 
itarianism. Emancipation  struck  a  military  and  economic 
blow  at  the  South.  In  the  proclamation  of  Jan.  1. 
18-63  he  Justifies  it  as  a  "fit  and  necessary  war  measure 
for  suppressing  said  rebellion." 

•  •         • 

Various  acts  of  clemency  have  been  suggested  to  me 
as  evidence  of  his  humanity.  He  pardoned  men  con- 
victed of  military  offenses,  when  a  mother  or  sister 
made  an  appeal  to  him.  He  expressed  his  sympathy 
for  those  who  were 'bereft  by  the  tragedies  of  war  as 
no  other  man  has  been  able  to  put  it  in  writing.  But 
these  were  the  out-pourlngs  of  compasslpn.  They  do 
not  mark  him  as  an  outstanding  figure.  They  would 
be  sand  on  which  to  attempt  to  build  Lincoln  as  a 
humanitarian. 

•  •         • 

What  then  may  be  considered  soil  upon  which  to  erect 
this  edifice;  for  surely  Lincoln  was  a  humanitarian 
without  an  equal  in  his  day  and  age.  Lincoln  often  used 
the  expression  "The  Whole  Human  Family."  There  is 
the  secret  of  this  question.  He  had  one  purpose  In  life 
and   only   one.     Its    objective   was .  "The   Whole   Human 

Family." 

•  •         • 

He  recognized  the  magnitude  of  the  part  that  gov- 
ernment plays  in  the  affairs  of  even  the  humblest  citi- 


zen. Good  government  in  its  broadest  sense  is  the  first 
fundamental   in   human  welfare   and  progress. 

Tho  American  republic  was  almost  an  obsession  with 
him.  He  was  willing  to  do  any'  thing,  to  make  any  ex- 
change, to  make  any  sacrifices  or  compromise  that  the 
republic  thereby   would   remain   Intact. 

On  July  10,  1858  at  Chicago  in  reply  to  Judge  Douglas 
he  used  these  words:  "I  have  said  a  hundred  times,  and 
I  have  no  Inclination  to  take  it  back,  that  I  believe  there 
is  no  right,  and  ought  to  be  no  inclination  in  the  people 
of  the  free  states,  to  enter  upon  the  slave  states  and 
interfere  with  the  question  of  slavery  at  all.    I  have  said 

that  always!" 

•  •        • 

His  first  Inaugural  address  sought  to  appease  the 
south.  He  declared  then  "I  have  no  purpose  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
the  Btates  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful 
right  to  do  so  and  I  have  no  Inclination  to  do  so." 

This  was  the  Lincoln  policy  on  slavery,  consistently 
adhered  to  and  changed  only  when  the  exigency  of  war 
made  it  advisable  to  abolish  the  institution  as  a  military 
and  economic  blow.  Slavery  was  almost  a  portent  to 
him  of  union  dissolution.  In  the  seventh  and  last  de- 
bate with  Douglas  he  said  at  one  point:  "On  this  subject 
of  treating  It  as  a  wrong  and  limiting  Its  spread,  let 
me  say  a  word.  Has  anything  threatened  the  existence 
of  this  union,  save  and  except  this  institution  of  slavery? 
What  Is  it  that  we  hold  most  dear  among  us,  our  own 
liberty  and  prosperity,  What  has  ever  threatened  our 
liberty  and   prosperity'  save  <end  except  this   institution 

of  slavery? 

•  •         • 

All  through  what  he  said  and  wrote  there  appeared 
that  one  fear  that  slavery  was  to  disrupt  the  union. 
The  disruption  of  the  union  meant  to  him  the  failure 
of  popular  government  and  the  failure  of  popular  gov- 
ernment meant  the  setting  back  of  "The  Whole  Human 
Race"  In  Its  aspiration  for  liberty,  for  right,  for  means 
of  expansion  of  thought  and  spirt. 

•  •        • 

If  the  union  could  be  saved,  this,  experiment  In  gov- 
ernment which  he  believed  promised  so  much  to  "The 
Whole  Human  Family"  would  be  fully  demonstrated  and 
would  become  the  model  after  which  all  men  would 
ultimately  pattern. 

•  •        • 

Lincoln  seemed  to  be  gifted  with  prophecy.  He  looked 
far  into  the  distance.  His  humanitarianism  consisted 
in  his  keen  understanding — an  understanding  possessed  . 
by  no  other  American  In  our  history — of  the  value  and 
Importance  of  government  as  a  daily  and  hourly  factor 
In  the  happiness  and  well  being  of  men.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  saving  of  that  form  of  government  which 
he  believed  was  destined  to  be  best  for  "The  Whole 
Human  Family."  He  succeeded.  Its  preservation  was 
due  to  his  leadership.  The  extension  of  free  government 
Into  all  lands  has  since  vindicated  Lincoln's  humani- 
tarianism and  has  made  him  unquestioned  the  greatest 
of.  all  human  time. 
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Did  he  merely  put  things  by.  lgnorlne 
tomorrow   until   tomorrow  should  X 

8wer08WetorJe>,may  guess  at  the  an- 
now  hP™™UCh  questions,  one  thtog 
now  becomes  certain.  His  qualltv  of 
good  humor  began  to  be  his^vatlon 

a  ^abfnJ?  w*  „*?  ^Ee  so  difficult 
solution  L  Washington  had  seen  no 
solution  to  the  problem  but  let  Jeffer- 

Xn6on  thnC°In  fOUnd  hls  cab1^ 
oiten   on    the    verge    of    a    split    with 

two  powerful  factions  struggling  to 
control  it  Ann  n-it^ " Mugging    to 


great  military  genius  of  certain  southern  leaders   fate  TZZ^  *         u    ,       iSuf^T,  n°,   "Signing    secretary 
resolution  and  na«in„a,a  j       .•  ,  lcaaers'  iate  opposed  the  unbroken   +?,_y    pllt  Ullcolns  cabinet.    By  what 

♦Hp  Lr    ♦  P^sionate  devotion  to  the  Union,  which  he  worshiped    J  i^?8,and  twlsts  and  sk^u.  maneuvers 

He  was  neither  a  saint  nor  a  vil-<t> 'Chase  durtn*  "--"  --- -    «-  -  J 

lain.  What  he  actually  was  is  not, 
however,  so  easily  stated.  Prodfgious 
men  are  never  easy  to  sum  up;  and 
Lincoln  was  a  prodigious  man.  The 
more  one  studies  him.  the  more  Indi- 
vidual  he   appears   to   be 


of  ll°feamThir.Ullnk  °f  M  the  decl*e 
£L  JL    ^Tnere    are    severa'    such    to 

«f»  I       P°llllcs   for   the   law;    and    to 

,,  ,,,    ,„-     By   deerees    v.i       £W  gave'   durlug   many  years/ 

one  comes  to  understand  how  It  was    breakup  .S?1;,  But  the  fortuitous    -«-t-*  -•  —  "wU  sample.  . 

Lincoln's  ADDearanr..  ^f!SF  ♦S*  °*  tote.  »^rary  ffitaS   drift  of  opinion  £?£*  '*!  "eady 


r<vio.-  j  j  -Mv.c.u»ijr  ttl/  wjeir  jobs — 
STendl  g.  "lree  years"  Seward  t0 
mivU«Srit!c'™n'0'  Ltncolu  turns  eventu- 

oTl  l^  hlB  enemies  »  ** 

late-  2S  '     Ut  many  Politicians  of   a 

K?t£u£F  ?Tr  t0  prove  that  he 

was  the  latter— indeed,  seeking  to  shel- 

maje^forT  °PP°rtunls™  behind  the 
majesty  of  his  own  example. 

It  Is  difficult  for  the  most  objective 


Phrases;  and  on  mis  literary1  £B?K 
There  is  Wstoric"^^  in  his  I  ^S^SfE  S£g&±  over 
^aPl^fe;::^:^-^e.knlt    nafur°e?rbuf  tS  ff  «HSTS 

many    of    the    Lincoln    anecdotes    an 


very  appearance.     ..  _   ,  ,,h,_ )c.iiui 

figure,  six  feet  four  inches  high?  lean 
muscular,  ungainly,  the  evidence  of 
££,£?"  Phyfilcal  strength,  was  a  fit 
SSS ?  0I.  those  h,ard  workers,  the 
sprint  Hif«  V16  60U-  frora  whom  he 
fiSg'th^VaCe,  Was  rug6ed  like  his 
ngure,  the  complexion  swarthy  cheek 
bones  high,  and  bushy  black  hair 
«°wnlllg  a  great  forehead  beneath 
^i°£,the  eyes  were  deep-set.  gray  anS 
S?ng;  A  SOrt  of  shambllnl  power? 
fulness  formed  the  main  suggestion 
of  face  and  figure,  softened  strangely 
eye*  L?ytmT  exPresf'on  ofagthe 
of    the    skin*     ™     Jugular    delicacy 


^„^_  *  i        """"u    anecdotes     an 

over-tone  of  melancholy  which  lingers 
after  one's  impression  of  good  nature 
Quite  naturally^  in  such  a  Wojrapffia 
a  mosphere  we  find  ourselves  thinking 
of  him  at  first,  as  a  little  too  good- 
humored,  a  little  too  easy-gomg,  a  little 
too  prone  to  fall  into  reverie.  We  aw 
not  surprised  when  we  find  his  favorite 
poem:  "Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spmt 'ot 
Mortal  Be  Proud?"  "^"ik  oi 

h 25*.  e?116Iuatlcal  man  became  Presi- 
plSod  thS  fiXtty;second  year.  His  next 
period,   the   winter  of   1860-61,   has   Its 

which5  k °al  Pr°blems-  The.  impression 
which    he    made    on    the    country    as 

kwf  £'"  h6?  WaS  dls"nctly  unfavor- 
aoie.  Good  humor,  or  opportunity  or 
what    you    will,    brought    together"  to 


when  fie-Val-vituahy^dlcuto/^^   XT*'*   ?"»*   at   &   tfref  men   unooscipiined    ardor    of   selfishness 

SiffSS  (StS'SS    "SSr    heir  "^Jl^J *  control .^^ 


above  his  generals. 

What  explains  hU  vast  fuccess'  a.- 
hef°coCuntn  tS^J"*****"  «£ 
nfficCa°nUtntdetri?l  iTSPI^F** 
questions  is  the  fact  tha^he  haa  never 
held  conspicuous  public  office  until 
at  the  age  of  52.  he  becam«  President 
PsvcholnpinaiiTr     k<„    _,._      .  Jrfei'iaent 


g«t  of  opinion  h^Ve^away  fto£ 

What  once  cause*!  him  to  be  thus 
fa°l?uriV?d  aPPearS  now  touave  beefa 
nauj!  1°,  ChTpre^end  ^telligently  the 
morf  th/ ;  iB,  undertaklng.  More  ana 
5SS"  2L  ^dency  nowadays  is  to  con- 
ceive his  career  as  one  of  those  few 
instances  in  which  the  precise  facuN 
ties  needed  to  solve  a  particular  prob- 

£  SJalUed  lnto  play  at  e^«y 

with  SSSS  tm°T^eat;     °ur  infusions 

S  Jj  fai,nr^tLlnCOln  haVe  B~Wn  OUt 

astras? during  ^e  yeara £ 

Lincoln's   Great  Problem. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  hereafter  what 
strange  elements  of  sensibility,  of  way- 
wardness, of  lack  of  imagination,  or 
2Sf    ardor.    of   selfishness,   or 


Psychologically    'his    nT^ ',  Pl;esldellt.    felt  In  the  early  dL 

small   grouToi   g  eafgenluteXnose  Thtf„he   tr0Ubled?  '  ^d  "S'dSSTffi 

whole  sigmflcant%erlofK  to  ^arifSyoto*old  bls  °™    Was  he  fa 


._    _        ", "-  "ivuii,  uave  seemed 

in   a    cabinet    that    embraced    Seward 
Cameron  and  Chase-*!!  large  natS 

Quality  of  Good  Humor. 

What   would  not  history   elve  fnr  « 
Peaigtetoftht"-re,Vel,atl°n  "*&£ WfcS 


he,  did  more  than  control  it.    He  some- 

sss.'SKsa much  of  u  int° =  e- 

Z  not  as^d'116  °ne  hand>  hls  tesk 
|  Editor's  Note.     ,t  h       , "  ^/ J  mi t.ed  itself  either  Irretrievably  for.  or 


Erfito?*  Note.    n  „      K *  '  '  ""•""*  ltBeu  eltE 


combme  slrict  authenticity    JJ*."'"™"  lata).  Tic  -Chronica" 
/n  r/?e  artgravure  ifrt.nr,  nt  Vu-    •       D00ks  on  American  historv 


irreconcilably  against,  his  policy  Lin- 
coin,  therefore,  did  not  have  to  trouble 
h5E£*ZPi  thlS  POrtlon  of  the  popu! 
wh^'v,0llthe  0ther  hand-  that  part 
which  he  had  to  master  Included  such 
emotional  rhetoricians  as  Horace ^Gree- 
ley; such  fierce  zealots  as  Henry  Wln- 
£  KfVlf  of  Mary'and.  who  made  him 
K bl'l  ?tdeed;  and  B^jamln  Wa^ie 
Pnn~  mlll^ry  egotists  as  McClellan  and 
Pope;  such  crarty  double-dealers  as  his 
own  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  8uch 
astute  grafters  as  Cameron;  such  mls- 

clSSitat6^68  M  a  certain  p^SS 

capitalist    who    sacrlced    his    army    to 

o^ers    efln5er8Uaded    some-     outwitted, 
c,,K?f  '    and    overcame    them   all.     The 
"U2of  "*  task  would  havTrulned 
any  statesman  of  the  driving  sort. 
Keynote  of  Northern  Arch. 
Explain   Lincoln   by  any   theory  you 
will,   his   personality   was  the   keynote 
of  the  northern  arch;   subtract  It  and 
the    arch    falls.    The  popular  element 
being  „  compIex  and  powerful  ^« 
was,  how  could  the  presiding  statesman 
have  mastered  the  situation  U  hehad 

co°.  ,He?n«°f  SO  pecUllar  a  «°rt  that  he 
wld  influence  all  these  diverse  and 
powerful  interests,  slowly,  by  degrees 
without  heat,  without  the  tapewUve 
ote.  almost  in  silence,  with  the  unN 
versal  enfolding  lrreslstlblty  of  the 
Srad"al  things  in  nature,  of  the  sun 
and  the  rain.    Such  was  the  genius  cS 

?hi  Lth*atw0ne  Cannot  but  believe  to 
the  great  depth  of  his  nature. 

Lincoln  of  Ultimate  Biographer 
We  are.  even  today,  far  from  a  dpf 
Uxlte  understanding  of  Ltocotos  state-" 


forrfv'entUur^ere  te  perhaps  Justification 
lor  venturing  upon  one  prophecv    ThP 

c!ea?itr  fr°m  hlm  We  8etPand  they'«n?« 
clearly  we  see  him  in  perspective    the 

I  e^unon  hf  reaMze  ^^  Native  !nflu! 

the    S  ?arty"    A  Llncoln  wh°  16 

the   moulder  of  events  and  the   treat 

a? uS  ?*  PU,bllC   °plnlon  w"l  enfeSs 
at  last  Into  clear  view  ««»5>- 

r»iS  the  Lincoin  of  his  ultimate  bloe- 
rapher  there  will  be  more  of  iron  than 
of  thieS1  endurtng  metal  in  the  figure 
°'  hLtac°ta  of  the  present  tradition 
Though  none  of  his  gentleness  win 
disappear  there  will  be  S ™  eSSphS" 
placed    upon    his    firmness    and    uo on 

ffi  ^l6°d^  M  that  ot  December 
I860,  when  his  single  will" turned  the 
scale  against  compromise;  upon  his 
steadfastness  In  the  defeat  of  his  nartv 
of  thf  P?„1S  iQ  1862:  °r  ** ^  overruling 
Of   1864Wnn    ?Z  C™*™"  lR  the  S 

or  1864  on  the  question  of  reconstruc- 

hat1  vLr19  attlUde  ln  the  autumnUof 
tnat   year   when    he    believed    that    vT« 

SmWU1-  second  323BL  Behind 

all  his  gentleness,  his  slowness,  behind 
his  sadness,  there  will  eventually  ap- 
pear an  Inflexible  purpose,  strong  a8 
steel,  unwavering  as  fate. 

Lincoln's  War. 
The  Civil  War  was  in  truth  Lincoln's 
war.      Those     modern     pacifists     who 

mark  h£L?  '^  0Wn  are  beslcie  the 
mark.     They  will  never  get  over  thPir 

afaHhf °Ut„Llncoln  U™1  toey'see 
thn? M  WOrld  l8  beginning  to  see 
that  his  career  has  universal  sitmifl 
cance  because  of  its  bearing MinoTOl 
SS"S  ^,dem  problemgofUPd0emoc! 
th^'i,  WU1  not  do  ever  to  foreet 
that  he  was  a  man  of  the  oeoDle    ii 

ZyS,.Playlng  the  hand  of  thePpeop'e   in" 
the  limited  social  sense  of  that  word 
though    playing    it   with    none   of   the 
heat  usually   met   with    In   the  states 
men     of    successful     democracy  **?££ 


|    Cleon    to    Robespierre,    from    Andrew 
Jackson  to  Lloyd  George.     His  gentle- 
ness does  not  remove  Lincoln  from  that 
stem    category.    Throughout    his    life 
'     .!f      f.  hls  Passl°n  for  the  union    be- 
1    dwpTt^f   antlPathy   for   slavery,   there 

fsTti  ,m  ^1S  Vfry  neart  love  of  and 
faith  ln  the  plain  people.  We  shall 
never  see  him  in  true,  his  orlc  per- 
spective until  we  conceive  him  as  the 
instrument  of  a  vast  social  ldea-the 
determination   to  make   a   government 

ful  m  w«n   ""  Plam  Pe°ple  6Uccess- 

He    did    not   scruple   to   seize    power 

when    he    thought    the    cause    of    the 

people   demanded   It.   and   his   enemies 

t^ertehprSmpt  to  accuse  hlm  of  holding 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  end  Justified 

win  ^tn6Ta  ?a8ty  inclusion  which 
will  have  to  be  reconsidered.  What 
concerns  us  more  closely  is  the  definite 

£?.VCfJ°£  that  he  felt  no  orifice  too 
fill  "  advanced  the  happiness  of 
the  generality  of  mankind. 

Lincoln's  Foreign  Relations. 

-  3£  flnal  ^Bnlncance  of  Lincoln  as 
a  statesman  of  democracy  is  brought 
out  more   clearly   in   his   foreign   reia- 

iSn/^  P^  "  lnt0  tne  hand?  rt 
England  to  determine  whether  his 
government  should  stand  or  fall 
Though  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the 
turn  ng  of  the  scale  of  English  policy 
in  Lincoln's  favor  was  due  to  the  In- 
fluence of  the  rising  power  of  English 
democracy,  it  is  plain  that  Lincoln 
thought  of  himself  as  having  one 
purpose  with  that  movement  which  he 

arfnnl6^5  ™  ^     BeVOnd  all   dou?" 

among  the  most  grateful  messages  he 
ever  received  we«  the  NewYeartgreei! 
lngs  of  confidence  and  sympathy  which 

h,wnleW  6entences  ln  his  letter  to 
the  Worklngmen  of  London  help  us  tc 
look  through  his  eyes  and  see  his  ll£ 
and  lte  struggles  as  they  appeared  to 
him  ln  relation  to  world  history™ 

As  those  sentiments  (expressed 
^y0^e.,Eng?6h  wor*lngmen)  are 
manifest  y  the  enduring  support  of 
the  free  institutions  of  England,  so 
am  I  sure  that  they  constitute  the 

fcSST  EUaMi basls  for  free  lnstitu! 

tlons  throughout  the  world 
The     resources,     advantages,"  'and 
Power  of  the  American  people  are 
very   great,   and   they  have   conse! 
quently  succeeded  to  equally  Krea' 
responsibilities.  It  seems4 to  havf  de- 
volved upon  them  to  test  whether 
i  government  established  upon  tb* 
principles  of  human   freedom  can 
be  maintained  against  an  effort  to 
build  one  upon  the  exclusive  foun- 
dation  of  human   bondage.     Thev 
will   rejoice   with   me   in   the   new 
evidence    which    your    proceedings 
furnish  that  the  maganimlty  thfy 

bv%hphtbUlng   1S  Justlv   estimated 
by  the  true  friends  of  freedom  and 
humanity  ln  foreign  countries. 
Written  at  the  opening  of  that  ter- 
ribly year.  1863.  these  words  are  a  for- 
ward link  with  those  more  celebrated 


nation  might  live.  It  U  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  30. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot 
dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate    we 
cannot    hallow    this   ground.     ~The 
brave   men,    living   and   dead,   who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it 
far  above  our  power  to  add  or  de- 
tract.     The   world   will   little   note 
nor   long    remember    what    we    say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they   did   here.     It   is   for   us.    the 
living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here 
to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so 
nobly   advanced.     It   is   rather   for 
us    to    be    here    dedicated    to    the 
great    task    remaining    before    us- 
that  from   these  honored  dead  we 
take    increased    devotion    to    that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  full 
measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here 
highly     resolve     that     these     dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that 
this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  spirit  of  freedom,  and  that 
government  of  the  people,   by   the 
people,    and    for    the    people    shall 
net  perish  from  the  earth. 

Attitude  After  Peace. 
.  .  .  Five  weeks  after  the  (second) 
inauguration  Lee  surrendered  and  the 
war  was  virtually  at  an  end.  What 
was  to  come  after  was  Inevitably  the 
overshadowing  topic  of  the  hour.  Many 
anecdotes  represent  Lincoln  in  these 
last  few  days  of  his  life,  as  possessed 
by  a  high  though  melancholy  mood  of 
extreme  mercy.  Therefore,  much  has 
been  inferred  from  the  following 
words  ln  his  last  public  address,  made 
on    the    night    of    April    11:    "in    the 

Ptr^entv,8ltUatlon   M   the   Phrase   goes 
It  may  be  my  duty  to  make  some  new 


words     spoken     toward     its    close     at 
Gettysburg.     Perhaps   no   time  during 
the   war.   except  during   the  few  days 
Immediately  following  his  own  re-elec- 
tion a  year  later,  did  Lincoln  come  so 
near  to  being  free  from  care  as  then 
Perhaps  that  explains  why  his  funda- 
mental literary  power  reasserted  Itself 
so  remarkably,  why  this  speech  of  his 
at     the     dedication     of     the     National 
Cemetery  at  Gettysburg  on  November 
19.  1863.  remains  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable orations  ever  delivered: 
Fourscore    and    seven    years    ago 
our    fathers    brought    forth    upon 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  con- 
ceived in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  were 
created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war.  testing  whether  that  na- 
tion, or  any  nation  so  conceived 
and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure 
We  are  met  on  a  prear  battlefield 
of  that  war.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as 
a  final  resting  place  for  those  who 
here    gave    their    lives    that    that 


announcement  to  the  people  or  tn. 
south.  I  am  considering  and  shall  not 
™,£°  J"*  Wnen  acUo11  6nall  be  proper." 
What  was  to  be  done  for  the  south, 
what  treatment  should  be  accorded  the 
southern  leaders,  engrossed  the  Presi- 
dent and   his  cabinet  at  the   meeting 

?h..ApfU*14'  Wnlch  wa8  destlned  to  be 
their  last.  Secretary  Welles  has  pre- 
served the  spirit  of  the  meeting  in  a 
striking  anecdote.  Lincoln  said  no  one 
need  expect  he  would  "take  any  part 
in  hanging  or  killing  those  men.  even 
the  worst  of  them.  Frighten  them  out 
of  the  country,  open  the  gates,  let 
down  the  bars,  scare  them  off."  he  sa  d 
throwing  up  his  hands  as  If  scaring 
sheep.  "Enough  lives  have  been  sacn? 
™*?;  «  muat  extinguish  our  resent- 
SklonV  WC  ~P6Ct  harmonv  aQd 
While  Lincoln  was  thus  arming  him- 
self with  a  valiant  mercy,  a  bind  of 
conspirators  at  an  obscure  boarding- 
house  in  Washington  were  plannufg 
his  assassination     .     .  mmig 

f,,iTh'e„PaSSage  of  60  years  has  proved 
co  n  ineCvf(8StalT  *°  the  p,aclnS  of  Lin- 
Sent  f„  I,  flC  persPectlve.  No  Presl- 
sihu  1  11  OWn  tlme'  wUn  the  pos- 
bltleriv  £PV°Ha  °f  Washlngton.  was  so 
bitterly   hated   and   so   fiercely   reviled 

object  o?erfluaHnd,n0ne  *■  *5t8 
oDject     of     such     intemperate     hero- 

wonblp.     However,  the  greatest  in  the 

land   were,   ln   the   main,   quick   to   see 

hlm  m  perspective  and  to  Recognize  his 

historic  significance.     It  is  recorded  of 

Davis    that    in    after    days    he    paid    a 

beautiful  tribute  to  Lincoln  and  said. 

rv3f?  to  tne  destructlon  of  the 

f,n^ideraCy  the  deatn  of  Abraham 

^°lnh  wa*    the   darkest   day    the 

south  has  ever  known." 


LINCOLN  THE  HUMAN. 

Each  recurring  Lincoln's  Birthday- 
gives  occasion  to  note  afresh  his  mount- 
ing fame  throughout  the  world.  Never 
were  his  words  oftener  quoted  than  to- 
day; never  ms  example  more  frequently 
held  up  to  statesmen.  Praise  has  been 
showered  upon  him  from  every  quarter 
of  the  world.  Among  the  English-speak- 
ing orators  of  the  nineteenth  century  he 
is  accorded  first  place  by  English  au- 
thorities. Only  recently  General  Maurice 
has  stressed  the  fact  that  Lincoln,  while 
doubtless  not  possessing  the  military 
genius  ascribed  to  him  by  Nicolay  and 
Hay,  worked  out  in  the  most  satisfactory 
form  possible  the  great  problem  of  con- 
trol of  the  army  by  the  civil  power  in 
time  of  war.  All  these  foreign  tributes 
fall  gratefully  on  American  ears,  but 
what  we  of  Lincoln's  own  country  most 
cherish  is  the  accumulated  proof  of  his 
wide  and  tolerant  humanity.  We  know 
that  his  gifts  for  public  service  were  rich 
and  fruitful.  But  we  grow,  year  by  year, 
surest  of  all  that  he  was  even  more  fully 
dowered  with  the  finest  qualities  of  our 
poor  human  nature.  This  was  the  thing 
which  Lowell  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  of  Lincoln: 

His   was    no    lonely    mountain-peak    of 
mind, 

Thrusting  to   thin   air   o'er   our   cloudy 
bars, 

A   sea-mark   now,    now  lost    in    vapors 
blind; 

Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined, 

Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human- 
kind. 
Lincoln's  magnanimity  has  often  been 
a  theme  of  admiration  and  wonder.  It  is 
touched  upon  again  by  the  Southerner 
who  writes  in  the  February  Scribner's  of 
Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War.  It  is  an 
article  critical  pf  Lincoln's  course  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  but  fully  apprecia- 
tive of  the  extraordinary  kindliness, 
patience  and  large-mindedness  of  his 
treatment  of  the  South.  Never  in  a  pub- 
lic utterance,  or  in  private,  so  far  as  is 
known,  did  he  make  railing  accusations 
against  the  leaders  of  the  Confederacy, 
least  of  all  against  the  Southern  people. 
But  this  was  only  of  a  piece  with  Lin- 
coln's general  character. 

He  never  harbored  political  resent- 
ments, even  when  he  had  been  bs.dly 
treated.  He  thought  that  the  statute  of 
limitations  against  such  offenses  should 
be  very  short.  And  the  bearing  of  any 
personal  grudges  was  repugnant  to  his 
whole  nature.  This  may  have  been  partly 
due  to  natural  endowment;  but  it  was 
more  the  result  of  a  good-humored  and 
wise  survey  of  the  frailties  and  follies,  as 
well  a3  the  essential  virtues,  of  man- 
kind. A  phrase  said  to  have  been  often 
on  his  lips  was,  "  Why  should  the  spirit 
of  mortal  be  proud?  "  With  every  temp- 
tation to  exalt  himself  above  the  weaker 
men  in  the  Government,  Lincoln  was 
always  considerate,  always  modest  while 
firm;  and  in  his  numberless  individual  . 
contacts  showed  himself  that  sweet- 
natured  and  magnanimous  man  whom 
his  countrymen  have  increasing  reason 
to  delight  to  honor  as  "  new  birth  of  our 
new  soil,  the  first  American," 
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The  World's  Greatest  Humanitarian 
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On  Thursday,  February  12th  we  again  celebrate  the  birthday  an- 
n.versary  of  our  country's  great  immortal-Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
world  is  a  better  place  because  of  his  hiving  IjtuiL  num  raatei 
Recess  can  crown  a  man's  endeavor.  He  knew  poverty,  he  knew 
grief  and  d.sappointment-but  out  of  it  all  success  came  at  last  and 
a  great  .mmortal  grew  from  whose  gifted  tongue  fell  golden  words 
that  remain  to  the  world  pure  and  everlasting  gems. 
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Lincoln  and  His 
^^^Hunjan  Quality 

p     h(N'^?^r  ?!?£•>' 1*3 

Perhaps    the    most    important   his- 
torical research  of  the  past  year,  in 
the    opinion    of   the    Washington   au- 
thorities,   has    been    the    finding    of 
j  many    new    and    enlightening    fact* 
I  about    Abraham    Lincoln.     Historians 
|  regard  Lincoln  as  one  of  the  "little 
known';  Presidents,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  documentary 
evidence  of  his  career  has  been  lost 
by   fire,    while    another   considerable 
part  of  it  is  impounded  and  inaccess- 
ible owing  to  stipulations  of  his  rela- 
tives. 

j  The  most  interesting  "find"  of  the 
jpast  year  is  a  full  and  complete  ac-! 

■  count  of  Lincoln's  pardoning  of  a 
j  young  Confederate  soldier,  condemn- 

■  ed  to  death  as  a  spy  after  the  battle 
!  of  Gettysburg.  The  story  told  by  the 
,  soldier's  daughter,  is  given  to  the 
|  Public    this    month    in    an .  extended 

form,  by  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion. It  sheds  new  light  on  the 
human  qualities  of  the  great  war- 
time President.  Excerpts  from  the 
story  will  be  read  or  recited  at  many 
observances  of  Lincoln's  Birthday 
throughout  the  country,  especially 
those  sponsored  by  women's  clubs. 

The  condemned  i  man  was  Thomas 
T.  Brown,  and  his  daughter,  now  liv- 
ing in  New  York,  is  Mrs.  Alice  Al- 
bertson.    "The   news  of  my  father's 
an-est    and    death    sentence    reached 
my  mother,  who  was  living  inside  the 
Confederate     lines    at    Alexandria," 
writes    Mrs.    Albertson.    "The    shock! 
nearly  killed  her.    But  she  decided  to  ! 
I  find  some  way  of  getting  to   Wash- 
ington, where  he  was  being  held  as  a 
prisoner   in   the   Old   Capitol   Prison. 
Once  -there,  she  hoped  to  help  him, 
somehow.    She  risked  her  life  getting 
through    the    lines    to    Washington. 
Then  she  found  'her  efforts  to  see  her 
husband  blocked  everywhere.    A  per-j 
sonal    appeal    to    Secretary    Stanton1 
was  in  vain.    Finally  she  decided  to 
go  straight  to  Lincoln.    After  heart- 
breaking delays,  she  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment.    Taking    her    baby    with 
her,   she   put  her  case   direct  to  the 
President.     He    heard   her   patiently, 
and  even  took  the  baby  in  his  arms 
i  as   a   means   of   putting   the   frantic 
mother  more  at  ease.  The  baby,  blue- 
eyed    and    innocent,    cooed    at    the 
President  and  called  him  'Papa.' 


"Lincoln  smiled.  Then  he  sat  down 
at  his  desk  and  wrote  something  on 
a  sheet  of  paper.  Whatever  it  was 
that  he  wrote,  it  obtained  the  release 
of  Private  Brown  three  days  later." 
There  isn't  much  more  to  the  story. 
A  short  time  later  the  heads  of  the 
reunited  Browns  thrilled  to  the  liv- 
ing words  of  the  Gettysburg  address. 
A  year  later  they  read  the  magic 
phrases  of  Lincolns  creed  and  phil- 
osphy — "with    malice    toward    none, 

j  with  charity  for  all."  And  then  came 
the  final  blow  which  sent  a  whole  na- 
tion into  mourning.  To  these  two  his 
assassination    meant   more   than   the  I 

j  death    of    a    beloved    President:    itj 
meant  the  passing  of  a  benign  spirit ! 
who  had  for  a  moment  laid  his  kindly 
hands  upon  them. 
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The  Humanity  of  Lincoln 

THROUGH   one's   writings  often   a 
glimpse  of  the  man  himself  may  be 
observed.     This  compilation  of  ex- 
cerpts   from   Abraham   Lincoln's   works 
allow  us  to  measure  his  real  worth : 

We  should  urge  it  persuasively,  •  not 
menacingly. 

The  subject  is  difficult,  and  good  men 
do  not  agree. 

Please  strain  a  point  for  him  if  you 
do  not  have  to  strain  it  too  far. 

I  frequently  make  mistakes  myself  in 
the  many  things  I  am  compelled  to  do 
hastily. 

Let  us  be  sure  that  in  giving  praise  to 
certain  individuals  we  do  no  injustice 
to  others. 

I  am  slow  to  listen  to  criminations 
among  friends  and  never  expose  their 
quarrels  on  either  side. 

It  will  be  just  all  we  can  do  to  keep 
out  of  a  quarrel— and  I  am  resolved  to 
do  my  part  to  keep  peace. 

With  me  the  presumption  is  still  in 
your  favor;  that  you  are  honest,  ca- 
pable, faithful  and  patriotic. 

I  never  have  been,  am  not  how,  and 
probably  never  shall  be  in  a  mood  of 
harassing  the  people,  either  North  or 
South. 

I  am  responsible  for  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  the  Christian  world,  to 
history,  and  in  my  Enal  account  to  God. 

A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him  would  probably  change  the  views  of 
>  most  of  those  who  have  complained  of 
him. 

Quite  possibly  I  was  wrong  both  then 
-^nd   now;    but,    in   the   great   responsi- 
bility resting  upon  me,  I  cannot  be  en- 
tirely silent 


Ambition  has  been  ascribed  me.  God 
knows  how  sincerely  I  prayed  from  the 
first  that  this  field  of  ambition  might 
not  be  opened. 

I  therefore  concluded  to  tell  you  the 
plain  truth,  being  satisfied  the  matter 
would  thus  appear  much  smaller  than  it 
would  if  seen  by  mere  glimpses. 

Of  course,  you  expected  to  gain  some- 
thing by  this,  but  you  should  remember 
that  precisely  so  much  as  you  should 
gain  by  it  others  would  lose  by  it. 

It  cannot  have  failed  to  strike  you 
that  these  men  ask  for  just  the  same 
thing— fairness  and  fairness  only.  This 
so  far  as  in  my  power,  they  and  all 
others  shall  have.— Lincoln  Lore. 


(By  James  Paxton  ^v^heeVo?  Pkin- 
field,  lad.,  in  the  Indianapolis  News) 

The  immortals!    Abraham   Lincoln. 
The  teller  of  this,  long  in  the  employ 
of  the  government  as  his  father's  pri- 
vate secretary,  was  privileged  to  hear 
the  senator  tell  the  following  inform- 
ing experience  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  then 
in  the  White  House.    It  was  civil  war 
time.     Much  inflamed,   even  inhuman 
bitterness  is  imagined  as  then  existing 
between  sections  of  an  unhappily  dis- 
tracted social  system.     It  was  impos- 
sible  to  plumb  the  silent  or,  indeed, 
the  open  extent  to  which  the  President 
seemed  to  view  in  charity  and  kind- 
ness   the    hopes    of   sorely   tried   hu- 
manity.   The  boundless  cry  for  peace, 
the    restoration   of   the    spirit   of   an  i 
Eleventh  Commandment — Love  ye  one 
another.     Thus  when  appeal  came  to  I 
Senator  Voorhees   (then  in  the  lower  i 
house  of  congress)   to  intercede  in  a 
case  of  poignant  mercy,  even  he  was; 
unable    to    estimate    the    President's 
possible   response.     The   daughter   of 
an    Illinois    preacher    had    come    to 
Washington  to  beg  Mr.  Lincoln  to  save 
her  father's  life.    The  good  and  worthy 
circuit    rider,    moved    by    impulse    of 
sympathy  for  a  fever-stricken  south, 
had  allowed  his  Christian  or  human 
calling  to   pass   quinine   through   the 
lines  to  the  southern  soldier  sufferer 
Discovered,  he  rested  under  suspicion 
of  treason  and  a  sentence  of  death  was 
pending.     His  daughter  had  come  to 
Washington    and    met    a    friend,    an 
officer   of   the    government.     He   had 
advised  her  to  seek  out  Dan  Voorhees 
and   have   him    take   her   to   Lincoln. 
She^did  so.    Lincoln  listened  patiently. 
When  the  name  of  the  arrested  man 
was  mentioned,  Lincoln  sat  up  quickly. 
"Who?"  he  said.    "Bullock,"  answered 
my  father.    "iNot  preacher  Bullock  of 
Illinois?"  "Yes,"  answered  my  father, 
"Why,"   Lincoln   exclaimed,    "I   know 
him.    A  good  man.    Helping  the  sick." 
I  He  fussed  with  some  paper.    Touched 
a  bell.    "Bullock,  eh?"  An  orderly  en- 
j  tered.    That  look  of  quizzical  fun  and 
i  good  humor  flickered  in  Lincoln's  face. 
"There'll   be   no  hanging*  or  shootin' 
here.    Good  old  Bullock." 
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THE  HUMANITY  OF  LINCOLN 


Through  one's  writings  often  a  glimpse  of  the  man 
himself  may  be  observed.  This  compilation  of  excerpts 
from  Abraham  Lincoln's  works  allow  us  to  measure  his 
real  worth. 

We  should  urge  it  persuasively  not  menacingly. 

The  subject  is  difficult,  and  good  men  do  not  agree. 

I  am  unwilling  for  any  boy  under  eighteen  to  be  shot. 

Please  strain  a  point  for  him  if  you  do  not  have  to  strain 
it  too  far. 

It  will  be  with  pain  and  not  with  pleasure  that  you  are 
not  obliged. 

I  believe  it  will  not  offend  again;  and  if  not,  it  is  better 
to  let  the  past  go  by  quietly. 

I  frequently  make  mistakes  myself  in  the  many  things 
I  am  compelled  to  do  hastily. 

The  foregoing  is  what  I  would  say  of  Frank  Blair  were 
he  my  brother  instead  of  yours. 

Let  us  be  sure  that  in  giving  praise  to  certain  individ- 
uals we  do  no  injustice  to  others. 

What  possible  injury  can  this  lad  work  upon  the  cause 
of  this  great  Union  ?  I  say  let  him  go. 

I  do  not  like  this  punishment  of  withholding  pay — it 
falls  so  very  hard  upon  poor  families. 

I  feel  sure  he  is  more  than  half  right.  We  don't  want 
him  to  feel  cross  and  we  in  the  wrong. 

I  am  slow  to  listen  to  criminations  among  friends  and 
never  expose  their  quarrels  on  either  side. 

It  will  be  just  all  we  can  do  to  keep  out  of  a  quarrel — 
and  I  am  resolved  to  do  my  part  to  keep  peace. 

With  me  the  presumption  is  still  in  your  favor;  that 
you  are  honest,  capable,  faithful,  and  patriotic. 

Your  association  assures  me  I  have  not  failed.  I  could 
not  ask,  and  no  one  could  merit,  a  better  reward. 

I  am  very  happy  to  know  that  my  course  has  not  con- 
flicted with  your  judgment  of  propriety  and  policy. 

I  never  have  been,  am  not  now,  and  probably  never  shall 
be  in  a  mood  of  harassing  the  people  either  north  or  south. 

I  am  responsible  for  it  to  the  American  people,  to  the 
Christian  world,  to  history,  and  in  my  final  account  to 
God. 

A  few  days  having  passed,  I  am  now  profoundly  grate- 
ful for  what  was  done,  without  criticism  for  what  was  not 
done. 


A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  would  probably 
change  the  views  of  most  of  those  who  have  complained 
of  him. 

The  peace  and  friendship  which  now  exists  between  the 
two  nations  will  be,  as  it  shall  be  my  desire  to  make  them, 
perpetual. 

All  I  ask  for  the  negro  is  that  if  you  do  not  like  him, 
let  him  alone.  If  God  gave  him  but  little,  that  little  let 
him  enjoy. 

Quite  possibly  I  was  wrong  both  then  and  now;  but,  in 
the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  me,  I  cannot  be  en- 
tirely silent. 

Ambition  has  been  ascribed  me.  God  knows  how  sin- 
cerely I  prayed  from  the  first  that  this  field  of  ambition 
might  not  be  opened. 

I  therefore  concluded  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  being 
satisfied  the  matter  would  thus  appear  much  smaller  than 
it  would  if  seen  by  mere  glimpses. 

Of  course  you  expected  to  gain  something  by  this;  but 
you  should  remember  that  precisely  so  much  as  you  should 
gain  by  it  others  would  lose  by  it. 

Your  note  is  so  free  from  passion  and  so  full  of  charity 
and  good  will,  that  I  regret  not  having  time  to  do  more 
than  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it. 

Let  him  have  the  marble  monument  along  with  the  well 
assured  and  more  enduring  one  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
love  liberty  unselfishly  for  all  men. 

I  cannot  have  failed  to  strike  you  that  these  men  ask 
for  just  the  same  thing — fairness  and  fairness  only.  This 
so  far  as  in  my  power,  they  and  all  others  shall  have. 

It  is  a  truth  which  I  thought  needed  to  be  told,  and  as 
whatever  of  humiliation  there  is  in  it  falls  directly  on 
myself,  I  thought  others  might  afford  to  let  me  tell  it. 


I  am  quite  anxious  for 


election,  first,  because 


he  will  make  the  best  judge,  and  second,  because  it  would 
hurt  his  feelings  to  be  beaten  more  than  it  would  almost 
anyone  else. 

You  cannot  if  you  would  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the 
times.  I  beg  of  you  a  calm  and  enlarged  consideration  of 
them,  ranging  if  it  may  be  far  above  personal  and  par- 
tisan politics. 

Preferring  to  make  my  personal  acknowledgments  of 
the  thoughtful  kindness  of  the  donors,  and  awaiting  for 
some  leisure  hour,  I  have  committed  the  discourtesy  of 
not  replying  at  all. 


TOffif! 


I  don't  know  how  many  people 
there  was  in  the  U.  S.  in  Abe 
Lincoln's  time,  but  there 
must  have  been  quite  a  few. 
Every  year  you  still  see  in  the 
papers  a  piece  about  some  old 
lady  who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  when 
she  was  a  little  girL 

There  was  a  whole  lot  of  people 
who  couldn't  read  then  and  we 
didn't  have  any  movies  or  radios 
and  not  many  papers.  But  ain't  it 
wonderful  that  a  man  could  get 


so  well-known  in  such  a  few 
years  like  he  did,  from  the  time 
he  got  famous  till  he  was  shot? 
You  know  what  causes  that?  I 
think  it  was  because  Abraham 
Lincoln  never  got  over  bein'  one 
of  the  folks.  1 1  wasn't  that  he  was 
so  smart  or  educated.  He  was 
just  natural.  Everything  he  did 
or  said  all  the  folks  could  under- 
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stand  —  and  understand  why  he 
said  it.  He  was  always  tfyin*  to 
do  right.  That's  why  he  was  right 
so  much  of  the  time. 

What  brought  this  up  in  my 
mind  was  one  of  our  politicians 
who  was  in  here  shakin'  hands 
recently.  He  give  me  some  of 
these  theories  about  government 
and  taxes  and  thepeople'schoices. 
I  asked  him  why  he  didn't  come 
out  in  favor  of  a  local  ordinance 
we've  been  tryin'  to  pass. 

"Twouldn't  be  good  politics," 
he  answered. 

I  thought  about  that  for  a 
while  after  he  had  gone  and 
realized  why  some  of  us  are  like 
Lincoln  and  some  are  not.  Some 
of  us  think  of  what  is  right  and 
some  think  of  what  is  practical  or 
what  is  best  for  me!  I  bet  that 
peanut  politician  won't  have  no 
old  ladies  rememberin'  him 
seventy-five  years  from  now. 


Co«J^ 
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The  Humanity  of  Lincoln 

"If  1  have  one  vice  it  it  not  being  able  lo  lay  'No.'  And  I  consicjej, 
it  a  vice." 

*  *         *         * 

It  wai  Lincoln's  theory  that  when  a  man  it  sincerely  penitent  for  his 
misdeeds,  and  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  it,  he  could  safely  he- 
pardoned. 

♦  #         #         # 

"It  resJs  me  after  a  hard  day's  work  if  1  can  find  some  good  cause 

for  saving  a  man's  life  and  I  go  to  bed  happy  as  I  think  how  joyous 

the  signing  of  my  name  will  make  him  and  hi)  family  and  his  friends.^. 

¥         *         *         *  . 

The  Sunday  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  President  Lincoln  visited 
General  Sickles  in  a  Washington  hospital.  Sickles,  whs  had  a  leg 
shot  off  at  Gettysburg,  asked  the  President  if  he  wer:  not  anxious 
during  th;  campaign,  to  which  Lincoln  replied:  "In  th:  pinch  of  your 
campaign  up  there  when  everybody  appeared  panic-stricken  and  no- 
body could  tell  what  was  going  to  happen,  I  went  into  my  room  one 
day  and  locked  th:  door,  and  got  down  on  my  knees  before  Almighty 
God  and  prayed  to  Him  mightily  for  victory  at  Gettysburg.  I  told  Him 
that  if  we  were  to  win  the  battle  He  must  do  it,  for  I  had  done  all  I 
could.  I  ,"u  Him  this  was  His  war  and  our  cause  was  His  cause, 
but  that  v  ...uldn't  stand  another  Fredericksburg  or  Chancellorsville. 
And  then  -nJ  there  I  made  a  solemn  vow  to  Almighty  God  that  if  He 
would  stand  by  our  boys  at  Gettysburg  I  would  stand  by  Him.  And 
He  did  and  I  will.  And  after  that — I  don't  know  how  it  was,  and  I 
can't  explain  it — but  soon  a  sweet  comfort  crept  into  my  soul  that 
things  would  go  all  right  M  Gettysbt  :g,  and  that's  why  I  had  no  fears 
about  you." 


/  "And  when  th:  victory  shall  be  complete — when  there  shall  be 
neither  slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  earth — how  proud  the  title  of  that 
land,  which  may  truly  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  and  the  cradle  of 
both  those  resolutions  that  shall  have  ended  in  that  victory  I  How 
nobly  distinguished  that  people,  who  shall  have  planted,  and  nurtured 
to  maturity,  both  the  political  and  moral  freedom  of  their  species." — 
From  the  Wiidom  of  Lincoln. 


LOVE  DOMINATING 

TRAIT  OF  LINCOLN 

Rev.  W.  C.  Isett  preached  at  Aman- 
da Chapel  yesterday  on  "Lincoln  the 
Lover."     He  said  In  part: 

"Great  men  always  have  some  out- 


standing characteristic  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  their  fellows.  One 
would  never  think  of  Washington  as 
a.  lover  of  bis  fellow-men.  His  was 
the  analytical  mind,  the  executive 
Confucius  was  the  philosopher,  not 
the  statesman  nor  executive.  But 
Lincoln  was  the  lover.  He  loved  his 
fellow-men  and  it  became  the  domi- 
nating feature  of  his  life.  All  his 
acts  were  directed  by  this  trait.  Men 
in  places  of  power  and  Influence  al- 

Z&y,f  W  wh0  have  tne  Particular 
trait  of  character  fitted  for  the  emer- 
gency which  calls  for  their  leader- 
ship. Lincoln,  in  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  would  have  failed,  as 
Washington  in  the  time  of  Lincoln 
would  have  failed.  In  the  time  of 
Lincoln,  love  was  the  thing  which 
was  needed  for  the  emergency.  Only 
as  sympathy  for  the  negro  and  bis 
condition  stirred  the  heart  of  the 
leader  could  the  freedom  of  the  race 
be  possible." 

-*- U.-.J 


mi 


LOVABLE    TRAITS    OP    LINCOLN. 


Hilly     Brown's     Recollections     of     HI* 
Friend,   To.wrimuan'  and   President. 

In  the  various  exercises  throughout  the 
country  commenoratlng  the  birthday  an- 
niversary of  President  Lincoln,  men 
eminent  In  public  life  and  private  station 
paid  tributes  of  a  grateful  people  to  the 
life  work  of  the  martyr  president,  yet  nont 
of  them  Is  comparable  in  simplicity  anC 
neighborly  a4mlrafiftn,-ivilh  the  picturesque 
reminiscences  of  Billy  Brown,  Lincoln's 
friend  and,  townsman.  Billy  Brown  was 
discovered  by  Ida  Tarbell  and  she  lets  him 
tell  hts  story  in  his  own  way  of  Lincoln's 
departure  from  home  and  Lincoln  in  Wash- 
ington, In  the  current  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Magazine: 

"Of  course  he  seemed  pretty  cheerful 
always,"  says  Billy  Brown.  "He  wa'n;t 
no  man  to  show  out  all  he  felt.  Lots  of 
theru  little  stuck-up  chaps  that  came  out 
here  to  talk  to  him  said,  solemnly  a* 
owIb:  'He  don't  realize  the  gravity  of  the 
situation." 

"Them's  their  words,'  'gravity  of  the 
situation.'  Think  of  that,  Mr.  Lincoln 
not  realizing.  They  ought  to  heard  him 
talk  to  us  the  night  he  went  away.  I'll 
never  forglt  that  speech— nor  any  man  who 
heard  it. 

"1  can  see  him  now  just  how  he  looked, 
standln'  there  on  the  end  of  his  car.  He'd 
been  shakin'  hands  with  the  crowd  In 
the  depot,  laughln'  and  talkln'.  Just  like 
himself,  but  when  he  got  onto  that  car  he 
seemed  suddlnt  to  be  all  changed.  You 
never  seen  a  face  so  sad  In  all  the  world. 

•"I  tell  you  he  had  woe  In  bis  heart  that 
minute — woe.  He  knew  he  was  leavln'  us 
for  good;  nuthin'  else  could  explain  the 
way  he  looked  and  what  he  said.  He  knew 
he  never  was  comin'  back  alive. 

It  was  rainin'  hard,  -but  when  we  saw 
him  standln'  there  in  bare  head,  his  great 
big  eyes  lookln'  at  tis  so  lovln'  and  mourn- 
ful, every  man  of  us  took  off  his  hat,  just 
as  if  he'd  been  In  church. 

"You,never  heard  him  make  a  speech,  of 
course?  You  missed  a  lot.  Curious  voice. 
You  could  hear  It  away  off— kind  of  shrill, 
but  went  right  to  your  heart— and  that 
night  it  sounded  sadder  than  anything  I 
ever  heard. 

"He  stood  a  minute  lookln'  at  us  and 
then  he  began  to  talk.  There  ain't  a  man 
In  this  town  that  heard  him  that  ever  for- 
got what  he  said,  but  I  don't  brieve 
there's  a  man  that  ever  said  it  over  out 
loud— he  couldn't  without  cryin'.  He  just 
talked  to  us  that  time  out  of  his  heart. 

"Somehow  we  felt  all  of  a  suddint  how 
-"■''*'  lnypfl  him  and  how  he  loved  us.  We 
hadn't  taken  anjr  stock"  in  all  that  talK 
about  his  bein'  killed,  but  when  he  said 
he  was  goln'  away  and  not  knowin'  when 
or  whether  ever  he,  would  return  I  just  got 
cold  all  over. 

"I  began  to  see  that  minute,  and  every- 
body did.  The  women  all  fell  to  sobbln' 
and  a  kind  of  groan  went  up,  and  when 
he  asked  us  to  pray  for  him  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  was  a  man  in  that  crowd, 
whether  he  ever  went  to  church  in  his 
life,  that  didn't  want  to  drop  right  down 
on  his  marrow  bones  and  ask  the  Lord  to 
take  care  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  bring 
him  back  to  us,  where  he  belonged. 

"'Ever  see  him  again?"  Yes,  once, 
down  in  Washington,  summer  of  '6f.  I 
had  a  brother  In  Washington,  clerk  in  a 
department— awful  set  up  "cause  he  had 
an  office— and  when  I  got  down  there  I 
told  him  I'd  come  to  visit  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"He  soys:  "William,  be  you  a  fool? 
Folks  don't  visit  the  president  of  the 
United  States  without  an  Invitation,  and 
he's  too  busy  to  see  anybody  but  the  very 
biggest  people  In  this  administration.  Why, 
he  don't  even  see   me.'   he  says.     Well,   it 


made  .me   huffy   to   hear  him   talk, 

""Isaac'  I  ,-sayg,  "J.  don't ..  winder  Mr.' 
Lincoln  don't  see  you.  But  It's  different 
with.  .me.    Him  and  me  Is  friends.' 

"'Well,''  he  says,  'you've  got  to  have 
cards,  anyway."  *  i 

"  "Cards,"  I  says,  'what  for?    What  kifd?" 
""Why,"    he    says,      'visitln'      cards— whtb_ , 
your  name  on.'  -      •  y 

"'Well,'  I. says,  'IVb  come  to  a  pretty 
pass  If  an  old  friend  iii'.e  me  can't  setf f 
Mr.  Lincoln  without  sendln'  him  a  piece 
of^  pasteboard.  I'd  be  ashamed  to  do  such 
a  thing,  Isaac  Brown.  Do  you  suppose 
he's  forgotten  me?  Needs  to  see  my  name 
printed  out  to  know  who  I  am?  You  can't 
make  me  believe  any,  such  thing,'  and  I 
walked  right  out  of  the  room,  and  that 
night  I  footed  it  up  to  the  Soldiers'  home, 
where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  llvin'  then,  right 
among  the   sick  soldiers  b>  tljelr  tents. 

"There's  a    lot   of   people    settln'    around 
In  a  little  room,  waltln'  fer  him,   but  there  I 
wasn't  anybody  there  I  knowed,  and  I  was  i 
'feelin'   a   little   funny   when   a   door  opened 
and    out    come    little    John    NIcolay.      He 
(  came  down  this  way,  so  I  just  went  up  and/ 
says: 

" 'How'd  you  do,  John;  Where's  Mr.  Lin 
-coin?"  -  Well,   John   didn't  scim   over- glad'- 
tosee  rrie. 

"  'Have  you  an  appointment  with  Mr. 
Lincoln?"  he  says. 

"'No,  sir,'  I  says;  'I  ain't;  -and  It  ain't 
necessary.  Mebbe  It's  all  right  and  flttin' 
for  them  as  wants  ^postofflces  to  have 
app'intments,  but  I  reckon  Mr.  Lincoln's 
old  friends  don't  need  'em,  so'  you  .list  trot 
along,.  Johnnie,  and  tell  him  Billy  Brown's 
here  and  see  what  he  says.' 

"Well,  he  kind  o'  flushed  up  and  set  his 
lips  together,  but  he  knowed  me,  and  so 
he  went  off.  In  about  two  minutes  the 
door  popped  open  and  out  came  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, his  face  all  lit  up.  He  saw  me  first 
thing,  and  he  laid  holt  of  me  and  just 
shook  my  hands  tit  to  kill. 

"  'Billy,'  he  says,  'now  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.  Come  right  In.  You're  goln'  to  stay 
to  supper  with  Mary  and  me." 

''Didn't  I  know  It?  Think  beln'  president 
would  change' him 7'— not  a  mite. 

"Well,  we  had  supper  and  then  talked 
some  more,  and  about  10' o'clock  I  started 
downtown.  Wanted  me  to  stay  all  night, 
but  I  Bays  to  myself,  --"Billy,  don't  you 
overdo  it.  You've  cheered  him  up,  and 
you  better  light  out  and  let  him  remember 
It  when  he's  tired.'    So  I  said: 

"'Nope,   Mr.   Lincoln,    can't.     Goln'   back  ■*• 
to  Springfield  tomorrow.     Ma  don't  like  to 
have   me   away   and   my    boy   he   ain't   no 
great  shakes  keepln'  store.' 

"  'Billy,'  he  says,  'what  did  you  come 
down  here  for?"  i 

"  "I  come  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lincoln.' 

"  'But  you  ain't  asked  me  for  anything, 
Billy.  What  Is  it?  Out  with  It.  Want  a 
postoffice?"  he  said,  gigglin",  for  he  knowed 
I  didn't. 

"  'No,  Mr.  Lincoln,  jest  wanted  to  see 
you— felt  kinder  lonesome— been  so  long 
since  I  seen  you,  and  I  was  afraid  I'd 
forglt  some  of  them  yarns  if  I  didn't  un- 
load soon.' 

"Well,  sir,  you  ought  to  seen  his  face 
as  he  looked  at  me. 

"  'Billy  Brown,"  he  says,  slow  like,  'do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  you  came  all  the  Jway 
from  Springfield,  III.,  Just  to  have  a  visit 
with  me,  that  you  don't  want  an  office  for 
anybody,  nor  a  pardon  for  anybody,  that 
you  ain't  got  no  complaint  In  your  pockets, 
or  any  advice  up  your  sleeve?" 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  I  says,  'that's  aJ>out  it,  and 
I'll  be  durned  if  I  wouldn't  go  to  Europ-. 
to  see  you,  If  I  couldn't  do  It  no  other  way, 
Mr.   Lincoln.' 

.  "Well,  sir,  I  never  was  so  astonished  in 
my  life.  He  just  grabbed  my  hand  an<l 
shook  It  nearly  off,  and  the  tears  just 
poured  down  his  face." 


&r.  MB&fti&Otftf 

I  feftVO  Made  a  surrey  of  certain  statements  which  might 
be  fO&ft%*&  to  t<h*  funeral  Idea  of  social  HKNdriOjfi  but  fiM  none  betts? 
than  tne  one  you  oar®  eexeoted,  which  ie  qpOtot  with  frofOPOMMN 

ftX  ni0i  efcwfiy  the  plain  physical  facts  of  the  case,  ascertain 
«eaat  is  jtoosiOlOi   *<??<■  learn  what  appears  to  he  wise  and  right*15 
aOply  to  a  0  omit  tee  from     Chicago  asking  the 
*'.>  c-.ident  to  issue  a  procia^tion  §£  f&snclpation* 
September  13,  1862. 
(Sets  the  iateroiiaa£i«g  of  the  position  of  last  two  words  of 
oo»>t?tion)« 

Mothsy  interesting  reference  In  the  oosi  spoech 

•I  do  not  s&fti  fco  ipwae  ft  ^consent  th«fc  the  whole  world  will 
sea  SHef  |»0»oaftf»t$y  h**  inOpOFftttmOi  like  the  Pspe*  a  "bull  against 
th-*»  OOSiOt  i " 

I  te*?f%  eop|#d  a  foo  nor©  eructations  which  you,  Biay 
wish  to  tea«p  in  y^tsr  soo&ol   "*ourity  fUe  for  future  reference* 

"It  is  a  ohooriag  tb«u^f*<  ffersogjBOttS  life  that  something  can  he 
detto  Ie  ameliorate  the  ocsniioioan  of  tfesof  ^bo  have  been  subject  to 
t-jr»€  nRT-l  ■as&go*)  of  the  world** 

Mdroaoooa  Sotoa&oottos  to  r  Dep&featios  of  Ootorofl  gom 

(*He  (M&OOla)   fcOOfe  pstf  R«  »ct  ofily  tr-  Ireep  thir  declaration 
food,  hut  also  to  leoo$  the  O&ss©  oo  frso  ftpoa  the  pa**?er  of  icgenlous 
sophistry  that  the  v*orict  *:-,oul*.  rot  00  r-fcle  to  »i  sunders  tan  5  It** 
Message  to  @0!gFeoOi  <%&g*  4,  li&u 

ifP»£OfWtMadt&g  ths  Spirit  A-*  rr-r  lftttltQtitftl   f  l    ftla   M    " 
oXowtios  of  atas*  X  em  opposed  *•''  whatofor  loads  l«3  I     •-'-  ^ness** 

i*etter  to   ?«  QasiOilftti  May  1?,   I?5?. 

••1  hold  that  while  m  asfoto  His  hid  tatty  ta  laprtrre  not 
only  his  own  condition,  hut  %&  ftoelst   in      .-•**..-*;*-•■         ft!    7  " 

therefore,  without  factoring  otpea  las  (?ot    H      -~*  't1--      testio       7     £11 
sis»piy  say  that  1  aaa  fo?   taooo  8000$  «§iic!fc  vlll    ;',~~    tb«    sreateti    good 
to  the  greatest  number**1 

Address  at  Uiaelnnati,  Ohio*  fobrwry  13,  311161, 

*Vhftt  I  did,  I  did  after  a  very  full  deliberation     ;S  Baflor 
Yery  heavy  and  sol  eon  sense  of  responsibility." 

Rooponso  to  a  Serenade,  Sopl  mTuer  9&«  ltf9« 

wf!he  difficulty  is  not  in  stating  the  ppiaoiple,  btrt   la 

practically  applying  it.H 

Address  in  Baltimore,  Md. ,  April  tl«  1364. 

"We  shall  not  be  able  to  reestablish  th-i  p'llloy-  aatll  ih« 
absence  of  it  shall  fc-Ye  demonstrated  the  necer^t™  for  it  is  %te9 
StiadO  of  BOS  heretofore  opposed  to  it.* 

letter  to  m**zjrd.  -^llace,  October  II  (   l?*??. 


"I  sincerely  hope  your  plan  aay  be  as  oWMMMeJtel  In  «acsOotio*f 
as  it  is  just  and  generous  in.  ooneeptlon. ■ 

letter  to  th®  »-/.   George  H.   Stuart,   December  12,  1861. 
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